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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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Economic Growth 
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Gross Fixed Investment 
(Public & Private) 
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Government Finances 
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Central Government 
Capital Expenditures* 

Overall Deficit* 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply* B5.7 

Public Debt Outstand- 145.2 
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External Debt* 86.4 

Public Debt as % of 19.0 
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Consumer Price Index 1107 
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Item 


Balance of Payments 
and Trade 


Net International 
Reserves (Consoli- 
dated Banking 
System) * 
Net International 
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Bank Balance) * 
Current Account 
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Debt Service Ratio 
(% of Current 
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Services) * 
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Honduran Exports to 
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Imports (Goods & 
Services) * 
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Honduran Imports 
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Principal Honduran 
Exports* 
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Millions of U.S. Dollars. 
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Principal Imports 

from U.S.* 

Non-Electric Indus-  13.2(14.5)2/ 11.0(13.0) 
trial Machinery 

Paper, Paperboard 13.1(14.4) 10.3:(632.4) 
& Manufactures 

Transportation 8.4(9.2) 6.4(7.2) 
Equipment 

Cereals, Flour, 4.3(4.7) 4.0(4.7) 
Etc. 


* 
Millions of U.S. Dollars 
at, 
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SOURCE: Central Bank of Honduras 
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Change 
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SUMMARY 


The small, export oriented economy of Honduras did relatively well in 
1973. Real GNP growth was estimated at 5.0 percent, up considerably 
from the 3.8 percent growth in 1972. Real per capita income was 
placed at $272, up 2 percent from 1972. The mining, construction, 

and public service sectors of the economy showed the greatest improve- 
ments. Inflation, which averaged 2.1 percent from 1965 to 1972, was 
5.7 percent and became a concern of the government for the first time 
in many years. The balance of trade deficit incurred in 1973 was 
$41.6 million - 170 percent greater than the previous year. However, 
the inflow of foreign capital was 75 percent greater than in 1972 and 
net international reserves stood at $33 million at years end, $3.9 mil- 
lion more than in 1972. 


Under a tight fiscal and monetary policy, Central Government revenues 
increased by 17.1 percent over 1972 while expenditures decreased by 
1.9 percent. The Central Government deficit was $9.9 million as com- 


pared to the $28.2 incurred in 1972. Real investment made by the 
public sector reached $21.7 million, 17 percent over 1972 and the 

first increase since 1970. Public debt of the Central Government was 
$178.1 million in 1973, 5.6 percent over 1972 but the smallest increase 
in three years. The debt-gervice ratio remained below 4 percent in 
1973 and was by far the lowest in Central America. 


Moves toward reintegration of the five muntries of the Central 
American Common Market continued with nominal success in 1973. To 
govern trade relationships in the interim, bilateral trade agreements 
were signed with Guatemala and Costa Rica in 1973 and with Nicaragua 
in 1972. Despite the bilaterals, Honduras incurred trade deficits 
with its Central American trading partners in 1973, balancing these 
deficits with sales to third countries and capital inflows. 


The outlook for 1975 was darkened by Hurricane Fifi in September 1974. 
Initial forecasts of 5 percent real GNP growth in 1974 had to be re- 
vised downward. Official sources now predict less than 1 percent real 
growth in GNP in 1974 and negative growth in 1975. Balance of trade 
deficits will be very high in both 1974 and 1975. Real per capita 
income will decrease in both 1974 and 1975. However, normal growth 
patterns of 3 - 4 percent should reassert themselves in 1976. 





PROSPECTS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 

The Honduran National Development Plan has led to the creation of a 
National Corporation for Forestry Development (COHDEFOR) and a National 
Investment Corporation (CONADI) which are expected to provide export 
opportunities for U.S. exporters of forestry equipment, industrial 
machinery, and hotel supplies and equipment. 


It is estimated that the Honduran government will spend approximately 
$260 million in the next few years - $60 million on hurricane-related 
reconstruction work and $200 million on non-hurricane related proj- 
ects. This activity will generate a strong demand for many types of 
U.S. manufactured products. The strongest demand will be for agricul- 
tural equipment, heavy construction equipment and supplies, house- 
wares, hardware, education supplies and equipment, medicinal and phar- 
maceutical items, hydroelectric equipment, telephone switching and 
installation equipment, and hospital equipment. 


Recent U.S. export opportunities generated by the private sector are 

of interest to U.S. suppliers of equipment and raw materials for plants 
producing such items as aluminum Venetian blinds, plywood, sand and 
gravel, and china. 


Honduras also offers opportunities for U.S. businesses interested in 
direct investments such as cattle raising, shrimping, and food pro- 
cessing or in such joint ventures such as vegetable oil production and 
assembly operations. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The GNP of the small, export oriented Honduran economy grew, in current 
terms, by 10.2 percent in 1973. That was considerably better than the 
7.5 percent growth recorded in 1972. Real GNP growth in 1973 was 
placed at 5.0 percent as opposed to 3.8 percent in 1972. Economic 
growth in 1973 marked the fourth year of steady, if not spectacular, 
improvement following the armed conflict between Honduras and El 
Salvador in 1969. 


The 5.0 percent real economic growth in 1973 was about 3.0 percent higher 
than population growth. Real per capita income was estimated at $274, 
up Slightly from the $266 recorded in 1972. Per capita income in cur- 
rent terms was estimated at $328, an increase of 8.2 percent over the 
$303 in 1972. 


Economic growth in 1973, both in real and current terms, was greater 
than in either of the two immediately preceding years. Principal sec= 
tors which contributed to the improved performance were mining, con- 
struction, and public services. Agricultural production which accounts 
for about 35 percent of GDP, grew by 4.4 percent in real terms. While 
not optimum, performance in that sector represented a considerable 
improvement over the 0.9 percent real growth recorded in drought plagued 
1972. Large amounts of money will be spent on rehabilitating the agri- 
cultural sector in 1974 and 1975. This activity will provide increased 
sales opportunities for U.S. manufacturers of agricultural equipment 
and supplies. 


Mining, which accounts for about 2.4 percent of economic activity in 
Honduras, showed the greatest improvement over 1972. Growth in that 
sector was estimated at 20.2 percent as compared to 3.1 percent in 1972. 
The growth resulted primarily from large profits recorded by mining com- 
panies as they disposed of large inventories during times of high world 
prices. 


The industrial sector of the economy produced about 14 percent of the 
GDP in 1973. Growth in that sector in 1973 was estimated at 7.2 percent, 
slightly below the 7.4 percent registered in 1972. The industrial sector 
was not damaged seriously by the hurricane. Growth is expected to be 

7.5 percent in 1974 and 9.3 percent in 1975. This expansion will lead 

to greater imports of U.S. manufactured industrial machinery. 


taccording to data from the Honduran census bureau, population growth 
was only 2 percent in 1973 as compared to an average of 3.2 percent 
from 1961-1972. No explanation is given for the decrease. 





About 5 percent of GDP in 1973 was produced by the construction sector. 
Growth in that sector in 1973 was given as 6.6 percent, a considerable 
improvement over the 2.3 percent listed for 1972. In 1973 as in 1972, 
it was construction activity in the private sector that was responsible 
for the growth. In fact, the level of public sector construction ac- 
tivity in 1973 fell for the second consecutive year. Of the $73.6 mil- 
lion of gross investment (in current terms) made.in 1973, the private 
sector accounted for 69 percent and the public 31 percent. About two- 
thirds of the private sector funds went into construction of housing 
with the remainder going for commercial and industrial buildings. The 
public sector placed a bit more than 60 percent of its construction 
funds on highways and bridges. The remainder went to other activities 
which included low-cost housing. The construction sector will grow 
markedly in 1974 and 1975 and will offer many opportunities to U.S. 
exporters of construction equipment and supplies as well as to U.S. 
consulting firms. 


Production of public services (electricity, water, etc.) increased, in 
real terms, by 10.6 percent in 1973 as opposed to 7.6 percent in 1972. 
The most important of these services was the generation of electricity 
which increased by 18 percent over 1972. The improvement was a direct 
result of increased growth in other sectors of the economy. 


DEMAND 


Demand grew by 7.7 percent in real terms in 1973. The increase was 
much greater than that registered during the previous two years. The 
improvement was in large part due to expanded demand in the external 
sector and, to a lesser extent, in the internal. Measured in current 
prices, demand grew by 15.4 percent in 1973 as opposed to 6 percent in 
1972. Again in current prices, improvement in the external sector was 
23.2 percent and 13.2 percent in the internal. The increase in the 
internal sector was caused to a considerable degree by the 24.5 percent 
increase in fixed investment recorded in 1973. Another important fac- 
tor was the 10.4 percent increase in consumption expenditures. Exter- 
nal demand was stimulated by the 22.6 percent increase in exports in 
1973. 


PRICES 


The consumer price index increased by 5.7 percent in 1973 as compared 
to 3.6 percent in 1972. The major reason behind the increase was the 





continued price increases in food, housing, and clothing. Inflation in 
1973 was the greatest in many years and significantly above the average 
rate of 2.1 percent from 1965 to 1972. 


Of the 5.7 percent price rise registered in 1973, 44.6 percent resulted 
from increases in food prices, 28.6 percent from housing, 21.4 percent 
from clothing, and 5.4 percent from other factors. Food prices rose 
because of insufficient internal supply and rising prices of food imports. 
Housing costs rose as landlords tried to get ahead of or keep up with 
inflation from other causes. Clothing prices increased partly from 
higher costs of labor and because of the rising cost of imported imputs. 
The effect of greatly increased petroleum prices did not have a major 
effect on 1973 prices because the increases were imposed late in the 

year. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


An analysis of external transactions during 1973 reveals a deficit in 

the current account of $41.6 million, $26.2 million more than that incurred 
in 1972 and second only to the war-related deficit of $70.4 million of 
1970. The 1973 deficit is the result of an increase of 31.7 percent in 
imports as compared to 22.6 percent in exports. Fortunately for Honduras, 
the flow of foreign capital into the country in 1973was 75 percent. 
greater than in 1972. This inflow caused net international reserves to 
increase by $3.9 million over 1972. The principal reason behind the 
increase was the greater flow of foreign capital to the private sector. 
Much of this flow was channeled through local branches of the Chase 
Manhattan First National City Bank and the Bank of America. 


The commercial balance for Honduras showed a surplus of $16.8 million in 
1973, exactly half of that recorded in 1972. The decline resulted from 
a 23.3 percent growth in the exports of goods and a corresponding in- 
crease of 37.1 percent in imports. In 1973 exports of goods amounted to 
$258.9 million, $48.9 million greater than 1972. The increase resulted 
primarily from higher world market prices for Honduran exports of coffee, 
wood, refrigerated meat, and, to a lesser extent, bananas. Revenues 

from exports of coffee, wood, and refrigerated meat increased by 77.2 per- 
cent, 44.3 percent, and 36.0 percent respectively in 1973. Bananas, the 
backbone of Honduran exports, showed a 3.6 percent increase in revenues 
in 1973 despite a slightly lower physical output. 





Imports of goods totaled $242 million, up $65.6 million from 1972. The 
rise was caused as much by the increased price of imported goods as by 
the greater volume in which they were imported. The largest increases 
occurred in imports of capital goods and transportation equipment 


(58.4 percent), consumer goods (29.9 percent), and raw materials and 
fuels (26.3 percent). 


An analysis of the commercial balance of Honduras with other Central 
American countries (except El Selvador) reveals a deficit of $17.8 mil- 
lion in 1973. Honduran exports of goods to that region amounted to 
$15.2 million, up $4.7 million from 1972. The increase resulted in 
large part from the establishment of bilateral treaties with Guatemala 
and Costa Rica in 1973 and the continuation of the bilateral signed with 
Nicaragua in 1972, Exports to Nicaragua in 1973 accounted for nearly 

50 percent of the $4.7 million increase. Principal exports to the other 
Central American countries were margarine, detergent soap, and organic 
compounds. Imports from these countries were $33.0 million, $10.4 mil- 
lion more than in 1972. Food, chemicals, and manufactured goods were 
the principal imported items. 


Transfer payments and capital movements amounted to $44.2 million, an 
increase of 37 percent over 1972. The significant increase resulted 
primarily from greater utilization of external financing by the private 
sector. That sector increased the level of its direct investments and 
the use of foreign loans in expanding productivity capacity of existing 
plants and in establishing new enterprises. Principal suppliers of cap- 
ital to the private sector were the Central American Bank for Economic 
Integration, the First National Bank of Nassau, Bahamas, and the United 
States Export-Import Bank. 


The Central Government of Honduras utilized 29 percent less external 

financing in 1973 than in the previous year. Of the $10.5 million uti- 

lized in 1973, 69 percent was spent on highway construction, 11 percent 

on education, 7 percent on telecommunications, and 13 percent on various 
socioeconomic projects. 


Government autonomous institutions utilized $7.2 million in external 
financing in 1973, an increase of 9.1 percent over 1972. Most of that 
amount was utilized by the National Electric Power Company (ENEE). ENEE 
is presently expanding the hydroelectric generating capacity at its Rio 
Lindo facility and will begin construction of a large hydroelectric plant 
at El Cajon in 1976. Funding for the El Cajon project will come from the 





World Bank, Interamerican Development Bank, and the Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration. These developments will lead to sig- 
nificant opportunities for U.S. suppliers of hydroelectric generating 
equipment and power transmission facilities. 


Foreign credit extended to the banking system in the form of loans 
increased by 65.3 percent over 1972. The funds were used to finance 
projects such as the development of cattle ranching and construction 
of low-cost housing. 


GOVERNMENT FISCAL POLICY 


The state of public finances improved in 1973 as a result of improved 
revenue collecting procedures and the rationalization of public expendi- 
tures. Central Government revenues increased by 17.1 percent over 1972 
while expenditures decreased by 1.9 percent. The Central Government 
deficit in 1973 was $9.9 million, a considerable improvement over the 
$28.2 million incurred in 1972. Almost 87 percent of the 1973 deficit 
was financed through net external credit. The balance was financed by 
internal credit, mostly through the Central Bank. 


Budgeted expenses of the Central Government in 1973 were $118.6 million, 
3 percent below those of 1972. The decrease resulted from substantial 
reductions in current expenditures and indirect investments. The 

decline in current expenditures followed three years of increases in 

that category. Consumption expenditures, which account for about 85 per- 
cent of total current expenditures, were down by 2.1 percent. Especially 
noteworthy was the 28.5 percent reduction in wages and salaries which 
resulted from closing several administrative units, one of which was 

the National Congress. 


Capital expenditures declined by 3.4 percent in 1973 as compared to 
1972. However, real investment reached $21.7 million, 17 percent over 
1972 and the first increase in that category since 1970. Public invest- 
ment activity was concentrated on highway, education, and telecommuni- 
cations projects. 


The overall reduction in capital expenditures in 1973 resulted from the 
36.6 percent decrease in indirect investment. That decrease was caused 
by the postponement of several autonomous institution investment proj- 
ects from 1973 to 1974. 





The public debt of the Central Government increased to $178.1 million 

in 1973. This represented an increase of 5.6 percent over 1972 but was 
the smallest increase in the past three years. The improvement resulted 
primarily from the reduced utilization of internal and external credit. 
Commercial banks held 39.3 percent of internal debt in 1973, the Central 
Bank 35.8 percent, the private sector 15.4 percent, and autonomous 
institutions and other financial institutions 9.5 percent. External 
debt amounted to $102.8 million at the end of 1973, 17.3 percent greater 
than 1972. 


The largest external creditors to the Central Government in 1973 were 
the Central American Bank for Economic Integration (29.8 percent of 
total), the Agency for International Development (22.7 percent), and 
the Interamerican Development Bank (18.2 percent). 


The financial deficits incurred by autonomous institutions and public 
enterprises continued their upward tendencies in 1973. The total deficit 
for those institutions in 1973 was $15.8 million, up 20.6 percent over 
1972. The total amount of external debt of autonomous institutions and 
public enterprises in 1973 was $67.7 million, 7.8 percent higher than in 
1973. These institutions utilized $15.6 million more external credits 

in 1973 than in 1972. More than 55 percent of new external credits were 
used by the National Electric Power Company. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET (CACM) 


No breakthroughs regarding the reestablishment of the CACM occurred in 
1973 despite the establishment of a "High Level Committee" charged with 
the "perfection and reconstruction" of that entity. While such discus- 
sions were underway, Honduras continued regional exchange under bilateral 
trade agreements signed with the governments of Guatemala on February 26, 
1973 and Costa Rica on July 2, 1973. A similar agreement was signed 

with Nicaragua on September 6, 1972. 


Despite the fact that, under the terms of the bilaterals, Honduras is 
permitted to impose non-reciprocal ad valorem duties of up to 25 percent 
on certain imports from its partners, the nation nevertheless incurred 
commercial balance deficits with each of these countries in 1973. 





OUTLOOK FOR 1974 AND 1975 


Government economists foresaw a five percent increase in GNP in 1974 
before Hurricane Fifi struck the country on September 18-19. The agri- 
cultural sector had recovered fully from the drought of 1972 and was 
expected to grow by 6.3 percent over 1973. The government had placed 
economic advancement at the top of its priority list with the announce- 
ment of the National Development Plan on January 1, 1974 and had already 
nationalized the forestry industry and formed a national investment 
corporation to stimulate industrial activity. The international bal- 
ance of payments picture was not encouraging due to the high price of 
petroleum and manufactured imports but the government was optimistic 
that increased revenues from forestry exports plus the addition of a 
tax on banana exports would significantly reduce the impact of the 
large trade deficit foreseen for 1974. Inflation in 1974 was expected 
to reach 15 percent, due in large part to the importation of nearly all 
its intermediate and finished goods at inflated world pricese 


That picture has changed drastically. The hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of damage caused by that storm, especially damage to banana pro- 
ducing and other agricultural regions, have caused estimates of real 
GNP growth in 1974 to be brought down to one percent. The nation's 
balance of trade deficit is now forecast at $125 million for 1974. Real 
per capita income will decrease. Inflation is expected to soar to 

20 percent in 1974 and to remain at about that level in 1975. 


Based on preliminary estimates, government economists predict the fol- 
lowing changes in 1974 in the following major sectors of the economy. 
The agricultural sector, which was expected to produce 6.3 percent more 
in 1974 than in 1973, is expected to yield 2.1 percent less than in 
1973. Other sectors expected to decline are: industry (down from an 
original estimate of 9.4 percent growth to 7.5 percent), transportation 
and communications (down from 9.4 percent to -3.2 percent), commerce 
(down from 3.3 percent to -2.7 percent), and miscellaneous services 
(down from 1.2 percent to 0.2 percent). 


The damages caused by the hurricane are manifesting themselves in the 
sharp reduction of exports in late 1974. The production of goods for 
export represents the most dynamic sector of the Honduran economy and 
the reduced activity in that sector will lead to a significant decline 
in other sectors. The effects of the storm are also beginning to make 
themselves felt in the contraction of the internal supply of basic 
grains such as rice, corn, and beans, Sixty percent of Honduran rice, 
40 percent of its corn, and 25 percent of its beans were grown in the 
storm-damaged area. 





Central Government revenues, originally estimated at $130 million in 
1974, have been reduced to $120 million. Furthermore, because of the 
large public sector disbursements associated with the national recon- 
struction effort, it is now thought that the government will incur a 
deficit of $22.3 million, nearly double that originally foreseen for 
1974. 


The year 1975 will be worse than 1974. Official estimates indicate a 
2.5 percent decrease in GDP in 1975. The principal factor behind the 
decrease will be the 12.6 percent decline in the agricultural sector. 
Other sectors which are expected to decline in 1975 are: transportation 
and communications (down 5.5 percent), commerce (down 5.2 percent), and 
miscellaneous services (down 1.1 percent). 


Honduran officials foresee the need for $20 million in additional bal- 
ance of payments assistance for 1974 and $100 million for 1975. It is 
hoped that the economy can reestablish near-normal production and 
growth activity in 1976. 


International financial institutions have already begun to provide 
assistance to Honduras for reconstruction activity. A recent meeting 

of such institutions resulted in promises of $250 million of assistance 
for reconstruction projects and balance of payments assistance. Further- 
more, these institutions discussed financing the construction of a 
200,000 metric ton per year steel mill and a $200 million pulp and paper 
plant, projects that would provide large export opportunities for U.S. 
manufacturers and consulting firms. 


THE HONDURAN GOVERNMENT NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND ITS MEANING 
FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


The outline of the government's National Development Pian (NDP) was 
announced by the Chief of State on January 1, 1974. In conjunction 
with that plan, the government created in January the National Corpora- 
tion for Forestry Development (COHDEFOR), and in July the National 
Investment Corporation (CONADI). COHDEFOR's goal is the development 
of an efficient forestry industry, assuring internal supply of needed 
wood products but also hoping to improve the already encouraging lum- 
er export picture. Cutting, sawmilling, and wood processing remain 


b 

in private hands in Honduras, but COHDEFOR is the exclusive internal 
wholesale marketing agent and exporter. Although the creation of 
COHDEFOR changed the rules of the game for forestry operations, exist- 
ing U.S. investors have accommodated themselves fairly well to the new 





requirements and potential investors continue to express interest 
particularly in industrialization of forestry resources. Government 
interest in the rapid development of the forestry industry is impor- 
tant to U.S. business because of the anticipated growth of imports of 
such items as sawmilling equipment, chain saws, lumber handling and 
transportation equipment, etc. 


CONADI was formed in order to accelerate public investment and stimu- 
late private and mixed investments, especially in the industrial and 
tourist sectors. In order to realize those goals, the Corporation is 
charged with the creation of a national capital and bond market. CONADI 
is authorized to make investments in, or grant credits to, enterprises 
having 51 percent or more Honduran ownership. Also, investments may be 
made in multinational corporations when the Board of Directors so 
decides. CONADI is prohibited from participating in projects whose 
total capitalization is less than $375,000. The projects which will 

be realized thanks to CONADI financing will call for the importation 

of large amounts of industrial machinery and hotel equipment - prod- 
ucts in which U.S. manufacturers are highly competititve. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Commercial and economic ties between the United States and Honduras 
have been strong traditionally. In 1973 the United States bought 

44 percent of Honduran exports and provided the same percentage of 
Honduran imports. Given the increased competitiveness of U.S. prod- 
ucts, the U.S. is expected to increase its share of the Honduran 
import market to 50 percent in 1974 and 1975. 


U.S. direct private investment in Honduras is estimated at $230 million. 
That figure represents nearly 90 percent of total direct foreign invest- 
ment in Honduras. U.S. businessmen visiting Honduras in recent months 
have expressed interest in such investment ideas as production of flower 
and vegetable seeds, cattle raising, ceramics, shrimping, lumber, pro- 
cessed foods for export, and handicrafts for export. 


Another type of investment is the joint venture. Honduran businessmen 
have expressed interest in forming joint ventures with their U.S. 
counterparts in such enterprises as production of snack type foods, 
vegetable oil production, assembly operations, and engineering and con- 
sulting services. 





The market for U.S. exports to Honduras is expected to exceed $200 mil- 
lion in 1974 and $220 million in 1975. Greatest growth is expected to 
occur in the importation of the following goods: construction equip- 
ment and supplies (100 percent increase over 1973), industrial machin- 
ery (up 50 percent over 1973), chemicals (up 20 percent), and food- 
stuffs (up 15 percent). 


The total value of new public sector investment scheduled during the 
next few years is estimated at $260 million. Of that amount, approxi- 
mately $60 million is expected to be supplied by international financial 
institutions for hurricane-related reconstruction effort. Very prelim- 
inary estimates indicate that approximately 40 percent of that amount 
will be spent on agriculture, 40 percent on infrastructure, and 20 per- 
cent on public health and education. This activity will provide sales 
potential for U.S. manufacturers of items such as: 1) agricultural 
products including plows, tractors, irrigation equipment, fertilizers, 
insecticides, hand and electric water pumps, hand tools, etc.; 

2) heavy construction equipment, cement, reinforcing bars, etc.; 

3) housewares and hardware; 4) educational supplies and equipment; and 


5) medicinal and pharmaceutical items. 


The Honduran government, the largest single importer of goods and ser- 
vices, has non=-hurricane related investment projects totaling about 

$200 million either now underway or to be undertaken soon. The largest 
of these projects are: the expansion of the present hydroelectric plant 
at Rio Lindo and the construction of a new hydroelectric dam at El Cajon; 
the addition of 22,000 telephone lines in projects in Tegucigalpa and 
San Pedro Sula; the construction of four large hospitals and several 
smaller clinics; and construction of two large tourist hotels, one in 
San Pedro Sula and the other in Tela. These investments will provide 
sales opportunities for U.S. suppliers of the following products: 

1) hydroelectric equipment including pressure pipe, turbines, genera- 
tors, transmission towers, transmission lines, insulators, transformers, 
control switchboards, etc.; 2) semi-automatic telephone switching equip- 
ment, control and testing equipment, telephone line, installation equip- 
ment, telephone receivers, etc.; 3) electronic monitoring and operating 
instruments, modern operating room equipment including dialysis and 
resuscitation machines, hospital beds, food preparation and serving 
equipment, elevators, internal communication equipment, etc.; and 

4) carpets, beds, furniture, communications and security equipment, bar 
and restaurant equipment, elevators, auditorium equipment, projection 
equipment for slides and movies, central air conditioning equipment, 
etc. 





Recent private sector investment activity has resulted in demand for 
U.S. equipment and raw material for establishing plants to produce such 
products as: vegetable oil, aluminum Venetian blinds, hair pins and 
clips, sanitary napkins, plywood, china, and sand and gravel. 


Aside from the relatively large scale investment projects of interest 

to U.S. exporters listed above, the Embassy receives routinely requests 
from local suppliers and manufacturers for items such as: rebuilt diesel 
buses, truck tires and tubes, steel cable for use in the lumber industry 
and in the manufacture of prestressed concrete, water pipe and related 
fittings and meters, quarrying machinery, residential and industrial air 
conditioning equipment, and a wide variety of consumer goods, especially 
cosmetics and dry foods. 


The foregoing paragraphs illustrate the trade and investment opportuni- 
ties which await U.S. businessmen in Honduras. More specific informa- 
tion regarding investing in or exporting to Honduras may be obtained by 
contacting the U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. or the 
nearest U.S. Department of Commerce District Office. 








HOoOW’SsS 


BUSINESS? 


To get the answer ... 
read the monthly 


SURVEY OF 
CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


published by the Bureau of Economic Anal- 
ysis, Socialand Economic Statistics Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


SURVEY is for businessmen, govern- 


ment administrators, trade association exec- 
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